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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



THE ENGLISH VIEW 
(Front the London Standard) 

" Because Great Britain refused to permit the United States to supply 
the German army with foodstuffs Germany officially assassinated more than 
a hundred American citizens. That is the naked fact, from which escape 
is impossihle." Thus the scholarly editor of the North American Review, 
perhaps the most serious of ' Transatlantic periodicals, sums up the facts 
of the sinking of the Lusitania. No Englishman wiU quarrel with this prop- 
osition, though he may not altogether follow Mr. George Harvey's deduc- 
tions from the facts. For Mr. Harvey, who may be taken as the type of 
all that is cultured in the United States, clearly states that America is " eon- 
fronted by no necessity of inflicting punishment on Germany." He uses many 
excellent phrases in condemnation of the German reversion to barbarism, 
but — and this is the point most important to Englishmen — ^he insists that 
America's duty is to keep out of trouble unless trouble is actually forced 
upon her. In point of fact, the only serious arguments in the article are 
agaiast Great Britain. The writer goes so far as to suggest that we are 
gniilty of exactly the same kind of conduct we denounce in Germany as 
wholly evil. For " the British Government practically concedes that it has 
committed infringements upon American commercial rights, but promises 
to make atonement in the form of indemnities at the end of the war." Is 
not that, asks the editor, precisely analogous to the conduct of Germany 
towards Belgium? Germany demanded of Belgium that she should acqui- 
esce in the violation of her neutrality by the passage of German troops, 
promising in return to make a satisfactory cash indemnity at the close of ^ 
the war. " It is difficult to see any material difference between that and the 
violation of American mercantile neutrality under a like promise." 

Surely this argument is based on a fallacy. Great Britain for a long 
period strictly regarded what she considered to be the letter and spirit of 
international law; but in view of the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment she agreed to compromises which have militated heavily against the 
Allies, simply because she considered bad relations with America a greater 
disadvantage even than the deplorable waste of sea power involved in these 
concessions. President Wilson did not then talk, it must be remembered in jus- 
tice to our Government, about being " too proud to fight." Afterwards, when 
Germany flatly disregarded (with the tacit acquiescence of the United States) 
every international obligation, and carried her " humane and enlightened 
attitude " so far as to commit wholesale murder on the high seas, our Gov- 
ernment modified somewhat a timorous policy which had been of incalculable 
advantage to the enemy, though even now extraordinary indulgence is given 
to American cotton and other articles which should obviously be made abso- 
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lute contraband. Those we know to be the facts. Our fault, if fault there be, 
has been a greater care for American trade convenience than for the military 
interests of the Quadruple Alliance, and it does seem rather hard that, after 
months of this compliant attitude, we should be accused of a. violation of 
American commercial neutrality " precisely analogous " to the crime of 
Germany in Belgium. 

Needless to say, however, we do not complain. We are grateful for such 
moral support as we have had from America, and no reasonable man has 
ever expected more than moral support. It is for the United States Gov- 
ernment and the American people alone to determine whether they should 
deal with Germany in polite platitudes or in sharp words and sharper deeds. 
Intelligent Englishmen do not need, either, this learned editor's reminder 
that if America fights — ^that is, if war is absolutely thrust on her, for she 
will not fight otherwise — she wiU battle, not for us or for humanity, but for 
herself, or, as he phrases it, " only for the inalienable right of peace-loving 
peoples to live their own good lives in their own better way." It is just as 
well that excitable people in this country, who are ready to believe that 
every successive Note from Washington brings an extension of the war 
nearer, should realize that there is very little disposition on the American 
continent to quarrel with Germany over incidents like the Lusitania, There 
is enough of popular horror and indignation, no doubt, but not of that kind 
that forces the hands of a Government which has its own good reasons for 
moderation. The American people chiefly want peace — peace for themselves 
first, peace for the world next. They would prefer, on general principles, 
that Germany was beaten, though not too badly beaten. But if Germany is 
not going to be beaten quickly, they still want peace, even if it is at the 
expense of the Allies, as it must be in present circumstances. Of this craving 
for peace, it may be expected, German diplomacy may take adroit advantage 
during the next few weeks or months, and there are signs already, of which 
this article is one, that American opinion is being diverted from the Lusi- 
tania and kindred topics to Great Britain's supposed naval sins. Of course, 
if official Germany insists on war with the United States, war must come 
sooner or later. There is a limit beyond which forbearance implies serious 
loss of self-respect. But official Germany can hardly commit so grave a 
blunder. She has tested the United States by an experiment which in other 
times might have been disastrous, and has found that the " ancient friend- 
ship " between the two countries is proof against the greatest imaginable 
shock. America, she finds, does not want war, will avoid war at any sacrifice 
short of actual loss of honor. The next step is obviously to see whether this 
pacific mood cannot be turned to account in other directions. Therefore the 
British nation must be prepared for the possibility of a very strong move- 
ment in the United States — Mr. Bryan is already engineering it — to bring 
pressure to bear on the Allies in order to put an end to the war, or, at least, 
to abolish aU restraint on American trade. That seems to be the tendency 
of American opinion, and the appearance of the article noticed above is 
highly symptomatic. 

MR. WATTERSON ON BRYAN 

(From the Louisville Courier-Journal) 

By way perhaps of final leave-taking — ^not to say after the manner of a 
parting shot — ^the Courier-Journal in this issue devotes what may be thought 
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an excess of space to the recent Secretary of State. As a corollary to the 
luminous and convincing paper by George Harvey, reproduced from the 
July number of The North American Review, it ventures to recall and 
reprint some observations of its own with which more than two years ago it 
regaled alike its readers and its prophetic soul. No apology shall be ofEered 
for this exploitation of itself, whilst Col. Harvey's essay needs none. Leav- 
ing little, if anything, to be said, it wiH repay perusal. 

Whether Mr. Bryan means to take the field directly against Mr. Wilson, 
and contest the nomination with him, or, using the one-term plank as a pre- 
text, contemplates a rumpus and a bolt, the future will disclose. 

He has shown himself capable of any foUy, not to say treachery. The 
circumstances of his resignation, if there were nothing else, sufficiently attest 
the disingenuous in his character. It is known that he had been grinding 
his teeth with rage for months because he was no longer considered or con- 
sulted as Secretary of State. Doubtless his amour propre was justly of- 
fended. The President has a winning way of making himself disagreeable 
when he has no further use for a servant. A Webster, or a Clay, a Calhoun, 
or a Hay, would, with the first sign of slight, have folded his cloak about him 
and scornfully withdrawn. 

Not so with the faker of Nebraska. He is nothing if not a showman. He 
must make commotion. He must have his exploitation. Dignity is nothing 
beside gate-money. So, with an equal lack of self-respect and fidelity, and 
the ill-judgment marking all his proceedings, he eats his leek and bides his 
time, till the trumpets blare and the big drums beat, and the occasion insures 
the spectacular. 

Mr. Bryan's relation to parties, and what he may do or may not do to 
Wilson and the Administration, is of small account. We have our political 
ups and downs. We whack one another around the ring. But, between 
elections, we eat, drink and are merry, bearing not malice one toward another, 
good Americans all, the ship's crew of us ready to make common cause 
against the world outside, or any part of it, that ventures to come against us. 

Mr. Bryan is the first public man of reputation who has violated this 
rule, making his break upon an issue of foreign affairs, and for revenge, or 
revenue, aligning himself with the enemies of his country. 

That was a shameful meeting at Madison Square Garden in New York. 
Immediately succeeding the resignation of the Secretary of State, it gave 
notice to Germany that we are not only a divided people, but that the pro- 
German end of the division is led by no less a person than a Prime Minister 
who has thrown down his commission to raise the standard of revolt. We 
had already been warned by the pro-German leaders and organs that war 
with Germany would mean civil war. At the Madison Square meeting Mr. 
Bryan confirmed this warning to the degree that in the event of war with 
Germany he will not be able to escape the character of a suspect. He would 
at once become a kind of twin to Huerta — a lineal descendsmt of Valland- 
ingham — and, if not exiled like the famous Buckeye Copperhead, yet held 
with his pro-German colleagues of Madison Square ia a camp of detention. 

If the German-Americans had been at the outset let alone — or if, in 
despite of the organized pro-German propaganda, they had possessed the 
wisdom to draw the line between Imperialism — ^Autocracy — ^Absolutism, and 
the Fatherland — ^between the HohenzoUems and the German people — con- 
sulting their naturalization papers, which commit them to Republicanism 
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in renunciation of Kaiserism, all had been well. Those of them who made 
the Kaiser's fight their fight went back on their oaths of allegiance. If war 
should come between the United States and Germany, they will have put 
upon themselves as American citizens a fatal disability. After what has 
happened, their professions of loyalty would go for nought. No Grovern- 
ment could afford to trust them. No commander would dare lead them to 
battle. Their attitude at the Madison Square meeting was that of a German 
colony in America. The attitude of Mr. Bryan was that of a demagogue 
seeking profit from their treason by fomenting it. This should consign him 
to everlasting execration and disgrace. 

CAN GERMANY BE BEATEN? 
(From the New .York Herald) 

Colonel Harvey in The North American Review takes rather a gloomy 
view of the war situation in an article headed " Can Germany Be Beaten ? " 

" It is still," he remarks, " as we said ten months ago, inconceivable that 
Germany shall triumph, but it is no less certain from the standpoint of the 
Allies that the prospect is laden with gloom and foreboding and that the end 
is far off." 

Only a few weeks ago there was a strong feeling in America that July 
would see the end of the struggle. This was prompted by the moral cer- 
tainty that Italy would enter the great arena on the side of the Allies and 
that the preparations for a supreme effort on the part of England and 
France for driving the invaders out of France and Belgium were likely to 
bear fruit in May and June. 

Italy is in, BUT the effort in the western theater of war has thus far 
had no decisive results, while on the eastern front Russia has suffered a con- 
siderable reverse which time will be consumed in offsetting. On the Dar- 
danelles the situation is a desperate one for the attackers as well as the at- 
tacked, and another British battleship was destroyed on Wednesday. 

Germany fights doggedly on and on, while it is undeniable that the Allies 
will steadily gain in strength. Yet the impressions gained from each day's 
events lead to the conclusion that no living man can make a reasonable guess 
as to the duration of the war either in months or years. 

(From the Greensboro News) 

We dove eagerly into Col. Greorge Harvey's piece under this title in the 
current North American' Review ; but presently, and not to keep the reader 
in suspense, skipped over to the conclusion, wherefrom it appears that the 
sapient colonel finds himself about where he, and millions of other people, 
were ten months ago. 

He points out that millions of lives have been sacrificed and billions of 
money have been squandered, but no invading foe has placed foot on the 
German soil and no reversal of arms has served to temper the German spirit. 
Few would seriously undertake to contest the second any more than the first 
assertion. " The anticipated disaffection of Socialists and peace-seekers," 
says Colonel Harvey, " has failed to materialize. The mighty machine guns 
seems only to have hardened into a yet greater efQciency. Prussia still dom- 
inates the empire, and the certainty of a quick triumph which at first pos- 
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sessed the minds of her people has been supplanted by a determination never 
to be beaten which is even more formidable." Germany has both plenty of 
money and plenty of munitions. She is building more submarines, building 
them faster than her enemies. Food is plentiful, the harvest promises well. 
" Briefly, the possibility of conquering Germany is more remote to-day than 
it was at the beginning of the war. To feign the contrary is to ignore the 
facts." 

Over against this, as a matter of interest and information, let us put the 
ideas of Theodore H. Price, as set forth in his Commerce and Finance, and 
which are intended to be more cheerful. " The Impermanence of the Ab- 
normal" is his theme. "At the height of a storm, men despair of fine 
weather, and at the end of a drought they cease to look for rain." Millions 
of men have been killed and billions of treasure have been spent in the war 
already; it is therefore argued that it will be prolonged. The German casu- 
alty lists show that 2,108,000 out of a possible total of 6,000,000 trained 
soldiers have been killed or disabled thus far, and an equal or greater num- 
ber have been lost by the Allies. " The world is now leagued in moral if not 
military opposition to Germany. Despite Lord Kitchener, these are facts 
which make for the ending and not the prolongation of the war." We know 
not how or why the summer's crop will ripen or be gathered, but ever3rthing 
we do and every plan we make assumes that any variation will be but tem- 
porary ; by the same analogy, thinks Mr. Price, " we must believe that peace 
cannot much longer be delayed unless we admit that nature herself has be- 
come an anarchist." 

We are more than willing to listen to anybody who argues to us that all 
this horror is soon to be abated; but we find Colonel Harvey the more con- 
vincing. 

ME. GABEISON ON PREPAREDNESS 
(From the Buffalo Express) 

In an article in The North American Review Secretary Garrison with 
two or three sharp questions shows the utter absurdity of the arg^iment that 
war may be avoided by avoiding preparation for war. In the physical 
sphere, he asks, where and when have feebleness, flabbiness and weakness 
acted as a shield and buckler? Where in the history of nations do we find 
the strong staying its hand because of the feebleness of its rival? " The 
pages of history literally abound with instances to the contrary," he answers. 
" Civilizations which in their day reached the highest pinnacles of mental, 
spiritual and physical life have disappeared from the face of the earth and 
their names are almost forgotten by men because they became feeble and 
flabby and were toppled over by the strong. But if it is held that a strong 
nation is more likely to go to war than a weak, then the obvious question is 
this : How can you justify your trust that other nations that are strong will 
refrain from misusing their strength against us if you fear that we, if 
strong, would misuse our strength against other nations?" 

The wonder is that with a man in the cabinet who could present the case 
so unanswerably the policy of the administration has hitherto clung tena- 
ciously to the idea that any material increase in the army and navy is unnec- 
essary. The lessons of history are as strongly against the theory that unpre- 
paredness makes for peace as are the lessons of current events. The United 
States never has been prepared for war. Yet we have had wars in every 
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generation since onr national existence began. Whether better preparation 
would have enabled us to avoid any of them or not, the lack of preparation 
certainly has had no other effect than to increase their cost both in blood 
and money. 

It is hoped that the President and Congress will be better disposed to 
listen to Secretary Garrison hereafter. There is every indication that this 
European war must last for several years. The Allies so far have been 
offered no alternative between war and the concession of whatever conquests 
and indeumities Germany may choose to demand, and they have gained no 
successes of a character which could enable them even to think of imposing 
terms on Gei-many. If Germany succeeds in expelling the Russians from 
Galicia, as now appears likely, it is not improbable that peace propositions 
wiU be made from Berlin on the basis of the existing territorial status quo — 
that is, that Germany shall retain Belgium, Northern Trance and so much of 
Poland and the Russian Baltic provinces as her troops are occupying. It 
looks very much as if the German campaigns had been planned with the i<Jea 
of offering some such peace terms. But peace on such a basis could at best 
be only a trace while the nations reorganized their strength for another 
struggle. If such a truce is not arranged, then the war must continue until 
one side or the other is completely exhausted and virtually subjugated. No 
one can estimate how many years that would take — not less than two or three, 
at the least, and they might run to twenty. 

The United States, therefore, must contemplate the continuance of a 
state of either active or passive hostility in Europe for an indefinite time — 
perhaps for more years than many persons now living will see. The only 
security for our nation in such conditions is to be fully prepared to defend 
ourselves and our rights. We cannot begin too soon or act too energetically. 

THE " REVIEW " IN 1915 

The attainment by The North American Review of its centenary is an 
event which will imite all sections of the English-speaking world in con- 
gratulations to its spirited editor. Col«iel George Harvey has splendidly 
mantained the fine traditions of a notable line of editors, and the May num- 
ber represents a high-water mark of interest which speaks for the virility 
of this living link between thinkers of the Grand Republic of Letters. The 
reading of the articles reviewed below is recommended as a cure for insular 
myopy. — Meview of Reviews (London). 

The Noeth AMiKrcAir Review has scored its hundred this year and 
blossoms like the century plant with its admirable contributions, excellent 
poetry, and piquant editorials. — Lady's Pictorial {London). 

In May, 1815, the first number of The Nokth American Review was 
published. The centennial number of the Review, just published, is quite 
worthy of its long Knc of predecessors. George Harvey ranks high among 
the world's great eAiioTS.-r-Watchman-Examiner. 

The North American Review will be all right if the improvement con- 
tinues another hundred years. — Publisher-Betailer. 

George Harvey of The North American Review is one of the most mer- 
cilessly sarcastic writers in America. His monthly articles on the follies 
and foibles of the mighty, the political, the self-advertisers, are masterly 
expressions of thought, arrayed in all the varied grandiloquence of a literary 
mind. Sometimes we grow \measy, he goes so far. But George Harvey 
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himself is far from being an uneasy soul, and evidently has no place in his 
mercy for those who are timid. He is not a " hanuner-and-tongs " man, but 
resembles Pope, who drove home his tiny rapier of sarcasm or irony and 
then twisted it about, with a lopsided smile of satisfaction on his face. 
Harvey's like Pope. Though he's sometimes too harsh, we confess to a 
monthly delight in conning his pages. — Catholic Universe. 

The North American Review is filled with articles by men who write 
thoughtfully and convincingly. — Savannah Press. 

The North American Review is more vigorous than ever in its hundred- 
and-first year. — New Orleans Picayune. 

As a foreword to the centennial number of The North American Re- 
view a few months ago. Colonel Harvey wrote a special editorial address 
and dedicated it to his successor who shall occupy his influential place at 
the second centennial. It was a very pretty thought, gracefully executed — 
that salute across the decades from the editor regnant to the editor yet un- 
born. Men come and go, but principles remain. The individual lives out 
his little span, toils through his little day and disappears, but the life force 
that throbs through the universe provides ever a new generation for the 
new day that dawns — and for the new problems there arise new men to 
cope with them. That, at any rate, is the confident belief of that optimism 
which compels us to believe that the world is getting better, that " there is 
never one lost good," and that every triumph of democracy brings ultimate 
victory one stage nearer attainment. — Charlotte Observer. 

The department of editorial comment of the Review continues to be 
most helpful in its selection and discussion of topics of the hour, even when, 
and sometimes because, one does not agree with the conclusions reached. 

— Washington Herald. 

The May North American Review is the centennial number, and it is 
wonderfully well written. Colonel Harvey himself is the king of editorial 
writers. — Troy Times. 

POLITICAL NOTES 

Editor George Harvey of The North American Review opens the July 
number with a consideration of Bryan's retirement that is well worth read- 
ing by every citizen of this country. It is in the author's most picturesque 
and effective style, and in that he has no superior. He felicitates all con- 
cerned — ^" Mr. Bryan himself, the President, the Democratic party, the coun- 
try and the world at large " on the resignation. They parted with hand- 
shaking, but the manner of departure is its worst feature, and savors even, 
in Mr. Harvey's opinion, of something like treason. " Mr. Bryan's oflBcial 
career is ended." Having disposed of Bryan, Mr. Harvey turns to Presi- 
dent Wilson, and we doubt if that gentleman will enjoy reading the article 
much more than Bryan will. He'll have the joy of reading the Bryan part 
first, but it will be a pleasure of notable brevity. If our guess is not wrong. 
Champ Clark will enjoy reading this tribute to the two men who beat him 
as much as anybody will. Moreover, recalling that Editor Harvey invented 
Professor Wilson as a Presidential candidate and then was asked to drop 
him since such support was more harm than good, we can easily imagine 
that the article itself was rather satisfactory to its author. He can read it 
over in type and feel a sweet consciousness that his powers are still with him. 
— Hartford Courant. 
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Col. George Harvey seems to think that Mr. Bryan will organize a new 
party to oppose Mr. Wilson for re-election and that the new party will base 
itself upon the "one term" plank of the Baltimore platform. Mr. Wilson 
has been discreet, to say tlie least, in commenting upon that particular bit 
of lumber in the bridge that carried him over. 

A great many people said a great deal about a " third cup of coffee " in 
tlie campaign of 1912, but the election returns did not indicate that their 
talk kept many votes av\-ay from the Progressive candidate. 

There is nothing in the liistory of the country to indicate that tl>e people 
are afraid of giving a good man a second term, and there are those who still 
would not shy at even a third term for the right man. 

If Jlr. Bryan's efforts to scuttle the Wilson ship are to be confined to 
this one line it will not be Woodrow Wilson, to mix the metaphor and bor- 
row a jdirase, who will be knocked into a cocked hat. — Washington Times. 

Colonel Harvey predi-cts that Colonel Bryan will torpedo the Democratic 
party just as Colonel Roosevelt torpedoed the Eepubliean party at Chicago. 
Let us trust that if he does the Democratic party will produce no Barnes to 
revivify him after he has shot his last bolt.— iV'eio York Evening Sun. 

Colonel Ilarx-ey is out with a bitter attack on ex-Secretary Bryan, whom 
he accuses of trying to "torpedo the Democratic party." Yet Mr. Bryan 
claims to be the greatest living exponent of peace — Troy Times. 

Colonel Harvey is convinced that Bryan is a submarine prepared to 
torpedo the Democratic party. Oh, no; no fellow can be an aeroplane for 
twenty years and change to a submersible boat in a few weeks. Bryan is a 
Taube without bombs and not dangerous. — Brooklyn Eagle. 

Col. George Harvey presents for President, Boies Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania. ColoJiel Harvey evidently aspires to Warwickian fame, and if he can 
put this deal over he is entitled to everv'tliing he seeks in this line. — Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 

Colonel Harvey chose for the text of an inimitable article on Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan a few months ago a Spanish proverb: " When two men ride 
on an ass, one must ride behind." Mr. Bryan has concluded to walk. — Gla- 
menda Times. 

Colonel Harvey has selected Senator Borah as the next Presidential can- 
didate on the Repnblican ticket. He says — what everybody knows — that the 
Republicans have the best chance of winning next year. — Manchester Mirror. 

Colonel Han-ey's fear that Bryan will torpedo the next Democratic con- 
vention is groundless. The effective force of a torpedo is in its head. — New 
York A mcrican. 

Colonel Harvey has proposed Penrose for President and is now smilingly 
awaiting the returns. — Sioux City Journal. 



